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Court Voids Alien Registration Law 


Compulsory registration of all aliens has frequently been 
urged in the last few years. Last summer the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly enacted such a law for that state. On 
November 30, the Federal District Court of the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania declared this law unconstitu- 
tional first because it “attempts to usurp power confided 
by the Constitution to the federal government.” The 
right of the alien to reside in the United States is “settled 
by federal law.” But this Act places the alien “under 
the constant surveillance of the police power of Pennsylva- 
nia. . . simply because he is an alien.” 

Secondly, it denies the alien the equal protection of the 
law. The Act was restricted to those aliens who had not 
filed a declaration of intention to become citizens or had 
failed to become citizens within three years after filing 
such a declaration. This requirement, the court declares, 
is “arbitrary, unreasonable and capricious.” The “primary 
purpose’ ’ of the Act seems to have been “to force aliens 
in the state to become naturalized. . . . While naturaliza- 
tion of aliens residing within our borders is a matter to 
be encouraged, the desire of the applicant for citizenship 
should be inspired and engendered by his observation of 
and experience with the living example of true democracy. 
It must never be compelled by an act of tyranny or op- 
pression. Otherwise, we might well be deluding ourselves 
in believing that, when the new citizen abjures allegiance 
to his late sovereign and swears fealty to our government, 
his act is one of the heart and not of a designing mind, 
goaded to a subterfuge. Citizenship, in the best sense of 
that term, rather than the number of naturalizations, is 
the thing of real importance.” 

The court points out that if citizens were put to “per- 
sonal inconvenience . . . or embarrassment” by the en- 
forcement of the Act “they would find existing law quite 
adequate to redress their grievances. Well-advised indeed, 
would be the police officer, attempting to enforce the 
statute not to lay hands on or harass any law-abiding 
citizen, regardless of his place of birth. In fact . . . possi- 
ble annoyance and embarrassment . . . would have to be so 
carefully guarded against by anyone attempting to enforce 
the Act, that it is questionable whether the Act could be 
enforced at all.” 

The court reiterates the fact that the “control of aliens 
and the conditions of their habitation . . . must remain in 
the federal government.” This, then, would not be a 
factor if a federal law requiring such registration should 
be enacted. There are eight bills to this effect pending in 
Congress when it convenes in January. 

Mimeographed copies of this decision may be secured 


Entered as second-class matter January 4, 1924, at the post office at New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


from the American Committee for the Protection of the 
Foreign Born, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Fortune Magazine Challenges the Church 


Fortune for January will appear today containing an 
editorial on “War and Peace” with the declaratory sub- 
title, “The failure of the Church to teach absolute spiritual 
values will undermine Christian civilization.” The article 
is the only one of its kind that we have seen in a secular 
publication and is a sharp summons to the Church to 
perform a theological duty. Portions of it might very 
well have been made in direct commentary on the Oxford 
Conference Message. 

Fortune begins by asserting that Christianity has sup- 
plied in large part the basic assumptions of our civilization 
and particularly those assumptions upon which democracy 
rests. While this country is not Christian “in any formal 
religious sense” it is Christian in the sense that “the basic 
teachings of Christianity are in its blood stream.” Although 
American citizens transgress freely the principles of Chris- 
tianity they are “at home among ideals” which have come 
down to them as a Christian heritage. 

The editorial proceeds to point out the “peculiar spec- 
tacle” of a nation practising Christianity because its teach- 
ings have been absorbed into its ethos, but not really 
believing in them. “As laymen dedicated to the practice 
of Christianity we can merely record our certainty that 
in order for humanity to progress it must believe ; it must 
have faith in certain absolute spiritual values, or at least 
have faith that absolute spiritual values exist. The Church, 
as teacher and interpreter of those values, is the guardian 
of our faith in them. And as laymen we do not feel that 
that faith is being guarded.” 

Fortune’s particular grievance against the Church grows 
out of its inconsistent record in relation to war. Fortune 
wants to know what validity there can be in the Church’s 
witness when at one time it finds war utterly incompatible 
with Christianity and at another time justifies and sanc- 
tions it. In October Fortune wrote to 137 pastors in nine 
large denominations asking them to elucidate their attitude 
on war. They got the most sincere and earnest replies, 
which they characterize in the large as reflecting disillu- 
sionment. “But it is pertinent to ask:” says Fortune, 
“disillusionment in what? It was fair enough for the 
doughboy to be disillusioned because nothing turned out 
for him the way it was promised. It was fair enough for 
taxpayers and bondholders to be disillusioned because they 
lost their money. It was fair enough for statesmen, even, 
to be disillusioned, because they tried to set up an inter- 
national system of peace—and failed. Disillusionment. 
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indeed, might be expected of the laity, who had tangible 
hopes for a better world, which were not fulfilled. But is 
disillusionment a proper plea for the Church to make? If 
the pastors had had genuine spiritual grounds for urging 
our participation in the last war they would not now be 
disillusioned ; for the spiritual fight is an endless fight, 
the kingdom of heaven is infinitely far, and the loss of 
one battle, no matter how costly, cannot be accepted as 
definitive. After nineteen hundred years of struggle we 
cannot surrender our spiritual values, and if we must be 
killed in order to preserve them—which is what the Church 
said—we must not be disillusioned by temporary failure. 
It is for the flesh to be disillusioned, not for the soul.” 

The issue between the absolute and the relative is thus 
provocatively drawn. Fortune is challenging the leadership 
of the Church to be sure of its absolutes and to take them 
seriously. It remarks that the Catholic Church is in some 
sense less embroiled in its ethics than the Protestant 
because it maintains the concept of a “just war,” whereas 
the Protestant churches seem to alternate between an 
unmitigated judgment against war in general and support 
of it in particular. The crux of the matter is in the fact 
that when the Church comes to grips with a particular 
situation it seems to be forsaking its absolutes. The 
dilemma of Fortune is probably felt by many persons 
today who have not expressed it so clearly and perhaps 
would not express it so caustically. 

From the Church’s point of view there is something 
lacking in the argument. It is not the distinction between 
clerical and lay leadership, not between the pastors and 
the industrialists, but the difference between the prophetic 
proclamation of an absolute ethic, which the Protestant 
churches are increasingly recognizing an obligation to 
maintain, and the development of a Christian strategy 
that is relevant to practical situations in which Christians 
have to act. Many Christian ministers, to say nothing of 
the laymen, will sympathize strongly with the sentiment 
contained in the concluding paragraph of Fortune’s edito- 
rial : 

“There is only one way out of the spiral: The way out 
is the sound of a voice, not our voice, but a voice coming 
from something not ourselves, in the existence of which we 
cannot disbelieve. It is the earthly task of the pastors 
to hear this voice, to cause us to hear it, and to tell us 
what it says. If they cannot hear it, or if they fail to tell 
us, we, as laymen, are utterly lost. Without it we are 
no more capable of saving the world than we were capable 
of creating it in the first place.” 

The immediate question which the editorial raises seems 
to be whether the positive ethic which Church bodies have 
latterly been proclaiming with reference to war has not 
been rendered incomprehensible by failure to distinguish 
it from absolutist pacifism which maintains not only that 
it is wrong to choose war “as an instrument of national 
policy” but that it is always wrong for a Christian to 
fight no matter under what circumstances war has been 
precipitated. INFORMATION SERVICE* has recently pointed 
out that the Church bodies, with the exception of the 
frankly pacifist sects, in denouncing the resort to war 
have refused to declare that when war has been resorted 
to by one nation it is necessarily unchristian to resist. This 
distinction was made explicit by the Oxford Conference 
of 1937. 

Fortune complains of the Church that “the flock is lead- 
ing the shepherd.” In Protestantism, which proclaims the 


* INFORMATION SERVICE, September 30, 1939. 


“priesthood of all believers,” the Church is pre-eminently 
the laity, and the Church does what the laity are ready to 
do. When the Church bears a corporate social testimony 
on an issue of practical ethics it is therefore, in the nature 
of the case, declaring a lay consensus. The only such 
testimony on the war issue that the Protestant churches 
as a whole can be said to have is that war is a gigantic 
evil which the Christian community is bound to eliminate 
from the world with all possible speed. 

Nevertheless, Fortune’s editorial presents a vigorous 
challenge to the Church to formulate a more authentic 
testimony which will maintain the final authority of an 
ethical ideal toward which, in spite of inevitable pre- 
occupation with the relativities of life, the Christian ought 
unceasingly to strive. The Church has also an avowed 
responsibility to keep a searchlight focused relentlessly 
upon every denial of that ideal. J. 


“The Union Review” 


Vol. I, No. 1 of a new magazine bearing the above title 
has just appeared. It is published by students of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. It is intended to 
reflect student opinion on matters which are agitating 
them sufficiently to seek expression in writing. 

The opening editorial in this first issue says: “Some- 
times we'll be neither profound nor clever. The one thing 
we will do is register student thought. Good or bad, that 
should at least be significant. We think enough of our- 
selves to hope that at times our stuff may be of some 
value other than an Exhibit X in a collection of intellectual 
curiosities. . . . And at other times a student’s point of 
view may add a refreshing element to the sometimes hot 
winds of doctrine.” The upshot of this is the admonition: 
“if an editorial on page four is the perfect answer for one 
on page two, don’t complain, but congratulate the author 
on page four.” Also the reader is warned not to “pin any 
views in this journal on the Seminary; the students, or the 
Editorial Board; they belong to those who have their 
names tacked on the articles.” 


The second editorial gives hearty support to Professor 
Harry F. Ward in his current crusade on behalf of civil 
liberties and against the. Dies Committee. 

There are articles by Professor Ward and President 
Coffin and by a number of the students. The issue reflects 
preoccupation with current theological problems, the peace 
and war issue, and with the requirements of a Christian 
social order. 

Of special interest is the student peace poll taken at 
the Seminary on Armistice Day. Concerning the duty of 
a minister with reference to war 58 per cent hold that he 
should “openly espouse one position without implying that 
it is the only Christian stand” ; 26 per cent believe that he 
should “never go beyond a broad application of the Chris- 
tian faith’; and 13 per cent maintained that he should 
“declare one position to be the Christian stand.” This. 
analysis refers to positions taken concerning war and 
peace in principle: it has no reference to actual partisan- 
ship as between belligerents. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in the study was 
the fact that 72 per cent held that Germany does not bear 
a significantly larger share of the blame from that of 
France and England. Nearly 95 per cent explained the 
war as “largely caused by the conflict among selfish inter- 
ests of rival imperialisms” ; and only about three per cent 
would favor the United States entering the war even to 
save England and France from defeat. 
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Eighty-seven per cent of the students were regarded as 
accepting this statement: ‘War as an instrument of power 
politics among sovereign nations can never have my 
Christian support.” 


Dr. Garvie’s Thoughts on War Aims 


In the British Weekly (London) for November 16, 
A. E. Garvie, who is one of the outstanding Free Church 
leaders in Great Britain, offers his contribution to a dis- 
cussion of war aims. “In 1918,” he writes, “I made the 
statement that a peace of magnanimity might endure, but 
a peace of vengeance would leave Europe an armed camp 
till it became a bloody battlefield. I do not need to invoke, 
as some writers are doing, any ‘demonic agency’ to account 
for the present situation. Reason and conscience demand 
that we should recognize historical continuity and moral 
responsibility. The nations are reaping now what they 
sowed then. The terms of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
is now finding its apologists, have been described as hard 
but just; without now arguing whether they were just or 
not, it is wise in international relations to ‘let mercy 
temper justice’; and, assuredly, there was no mercy, 
although the German people were led to believe that if 
the government were changed mercy might be shown.” 

With reference to the present regime Dr. Garvie says: 
“Hitlerism was the outcome of the humiliation, exaspera- 
tion and almost desperation of the German people. Blame 
them as we may for believing that the end of their restora- 
tion as a great nation cotld be attained by such means, 
the wicked and dangerous character of which was very 
soon disclosed, and for the approval even leaders of the 
churches, such as Niemdller himself, expressed, for the 
National Socialist policy generally, that Great Britain and 
France share some responsibility measure it as we may, 
cannot in candor be denied.” 

Dr. Garvie goes on to point out what he regards as 
essential differences between the merits of the countries 
which Germany has trampled. Czechoslovakia, he says, 
has a very definite historical claim to independence sup- 
ported by its record as the “best governed of the new 
states” and one whose minorities had “less ground for 
complaint than in Poland or Rumania.” 

As to Poland, Dr. Garvie doubts that “anyone is so 
mad as to desire war with Russia to restore the territory 
it now occupies, for Poland secured that territory by a 
lawless annexation and has no good ground to claim it. 
So, also, the territory which Russia has restored to 
Lithuania. The plebiscite in Upper Silesia was carried out 
under such conditions as would justify a reconsideration.” 
Also the separation of Danzig from Germany and the isola- 
tion of East Prussia have provoked “deep-rooted resent- 
ment among even the most reasonable Germans.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Garvie regards the resuscitation 
of the Polish state with access to the sea as among the 
moral requirements — in spite of the fact that Poland’s 
record in the treatment of German and Ukrainian minor- 
ities was not above reproach. 


Church and State in Japan 


A writer in the British Weekly (London) for November 
16 expresses great apprehension over a program drawn 
up by the National Christian Council in Japan which 
seems to indicate a considerable measure of rapprochement 
with the Japanese government. The churches in Japan 
have been under great pressure to avoid any opposition 
to the government and in particular not to oppose the 
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“shrine” ceremonies—observances which are of semi- 
religious character. 

The National Christian Council now has promulgated 
the following program: 


“1. To stress the harmony between Christianity and the 
national objectives. 

“2. To make plain the official purposes for the establish- 
ment of a new order in East Asia and to cooperate in their 
realization. 

“3. To give deep religious quality to the observation 
of the monthly Far Eastern Service Day, which is fixed 
by government for the first day of each month. 

“4, To redouble efforts to realize the government’s eco- 
nomic policies of economy and savings and the advance- 
ment of public health. 

“5. To continue and increase service to widows and 
orphans of soldiers and respectful participation in memorial 
services. 

“6. To continue and increase service to men at the 
front through the rest houses in China. 

“7. To continue and increase support of the women’s 
settlement in Peking. 

“8. To cooperate with all of the Christian work of all 
countries in the occupied areas, seeking to develop under- 
standing of the new order. 

“9. To seek the cooperation of English and American 
missionaries in Japan, and the churches they represent, 
for the rectification of international misunderstandings of 
Japan, and particularly to seek to deepen the understand- 
ing of the missionaries in China.” 

Concerning this program the writer comments as fol- 
lows: 

“It is impossible to say whether this report is the result 
of official pressure. It may be. But I think that on the 
whole it represents the real mind of many of the Japanese 
Christians. They share the official view that Japan has a 
‘mission’ to fulfil, and they are prepared to put themselves 
behind the attempt to set up a new order in Eastern Asia. 
Three times in 20 years the Japanese Church has identified 
itself with the country’s political and imperial purposes. 
On each occasion territory was added to the Japanese 
Empire and on each occasion the Japanese Church organ- 
ized a missionary society to evangelize the area annexed. 

“As evidence of missionary zeal and alertness this is 
unexceptionable, but it is doubtful whether it is wise for 
a church in every such instance to follow the flag. It is all 
the more doubtful in the case of an infant church in a land 
where the state is regarded as having a semi-religious 
quality. 

“Remembering all this I read the above program of the 
National Christian Council with some concern. Far be 
it from us in this country to reproach our fellow Christians 
in Japan. But we can express to them our apprehension 
and pray that the church in Japan shall not be just an 
echo of the state.” 


A “Conducted Tour” in Prague 


Conditions in Prague at the present time are described 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, well-known editor and jour- 
nalist in the Nation (New York) of December 9. Mr. 
Villard was, he was told, the first foreign journalist to 
be allowed to visit Prague since July. Nazi officials sug- 
gested to him that he go there to see “how happy the 
Czechs are now that the ‘rotten old government’ of Masa- 
ryk and Benes has given way to the authoritarian efficiency 
of the Nazis.” He arrived on October 28, the anniversary 
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of the founding of the republic. Freiherr von Gregory, 
propaganda chief of the protectorate, “at once devoted him- 
self” to Mr. Villard’s ‘welfare.’ He comments, “I was 
not allowed a moment to myself. . . . The motive was 
obvious—to keep me off the streets, the police having had 
to fire shots in the air even before noon to control the 
‘crowds.”’ 


He was assured by “a young German diplomat” that 
“the demonstrations of the day had been puerile and 
stupid—he had stood on a street corner and asked the 
police if anybody had been shot, and they had told him no.” 
Next day “indisputable proof came to me .. . that three 
Czechs had been killed, twenty-seven seriously wounded, 
and many others slightly hurt, and that seventy had been 
arrested and would be given ‘exemplary punishment.’ The 
press was not allowed to say one word about the shoot- 
ings.”” The “worst offenders” are “the newly uniformed 
Czech and Sudeten Nazis, who... are abusing their new 
authority and taking vengeance on their former opponents.” 
Later, “while I was making my first call, the Gestapo 
arrived to inquire whether it was I who was calling and 
what we were talking about.” 

The present Czech government is “a mere shell,” and 
even it is “a very genuine annoyance to the conquerors. 
. .. Germans can only be tried or sued before a German 
tribunal.” Czech industry and agricultural production and 
distribution are being taken over rapidly. Such Czech 
newspapers as are still in existence are “completely cen- 
sored. . . . Even music is controlled and nothing allowed 
which might arouse the ‘national passions’ of the Czechs.” 
Economic conditions are, however, “far better” than in 
Germany. Jewish companies have all been liquidated. The 
Jews are “sitting about waiting to be robbed of everything 
they possess, except 3,000 marks, and shipped into Poland, 
probably to die of hunger.” 


Evangelical Pastors in Poland 


From a German source we have received the following 
information concerning the 184 pastors of the United 
Evangelical Church in what was Polish territory: seven 
were shot in their parishes; 66 were carried off, and of 
these three were shot, two died as a result of their treat- 
ment, and the fate of seven is not yet known; six were 
arrested or in prison; 15 had been expelled previously ; 
13 hid themselves in the woods and fields and saved 
themselves in that way; nothing has yet been heard of 17. 
As for the rest, either nothing much happened to them 
or else they were outside Poland at the time. 


I.C.P.1.S.—Geneva. 


Thanksgiving Day—A Confusion Unintended 


In view of the fact that there was great public confusion 
attending the observance of Thanksgiving Day, with about 
one half of the states observing one day and the other half 
another, and considerable political capital was made of the 
change, it seems useful to summarize the very few facts 
available in regard to the reasons for the change of date 
in the national proclamation this year. 

Those who have approached this question at all thought- 
fully seem to agree that the action was taken too late and 
the possible consequences were not carefully canvassed 
either by the business interests proposing the change or 
by the President who authorized it. Certainly, neither 
intended to create confusion. It also seems evident that 
the business community which in such large numbers 


turned so violently against the President seemed to be 
altogether unaware that a section of their own community 
was responsible for the change. Further, the press seems 
to have played no enlightening role, and many great news- 
papers appeared to have no interest in clearing up the 
situation, 


The matter seems first to have come to public notice on 
August 5, 1939. .The New York Times, for example, on 
that date ran the following item: 


“Late THANKSGIVING Day UP TO THE PRESIDENT 


“A message was sent yesterday to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins by Lew Hahn, general manager of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, advising him that 
retail merchants throughout the country were disturbed 
over the fact that the late observance of Thanksgiving, on 
November 30, will shorten the normal Christmas shopping 
season by one week with possible adverse effect on the 
production and distribution of holiday goods. 


“Mr. Hahn estimated that from 12 to 15 per cent of the 
entire annual retail trade is transacted between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. To have this pre-Christmas shop- 
ping period reduced to virtually three weeks, he declared, 
‘will work a tremendous hardship upon the great body of 
store employes as well as those in manufacturing enter- 
prises.” 

“*T have not sufficient temerity to seek to influence the 
President of the United States in connection with his 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation,’ Mr. Hahn wrote, ‘but it 
seemed to me that I should point out the situation as it is, 
and to say that if any relief could be secured it would be 
not only good for business, but for the public as well.’ ” 


Nine days later, on August 14, President Roosevelt, at 
a press conference held at Campobello Island, stated that 
for six years he had been receiving requests from retailers 
contending that observance of Thanksgiving Day has 
usually come too close to Christmas and that there should 
be a longer interval between the two. The President also 
said that since the date was not fixed by statute he would 
issue his proclamation to make the national holiday one 
week earlier than customary, setting it this year on No- 
vember 23. 

Controversy began immediately. Newspaper files indi- 
cate that the proposed change was approved on one day 
by Rev. and assailed the next day by Rev. 
Further, the controversy revealed the numerous interests 
that claimed an equity in Thanksgiving Day. These proved 
to be governors, football coaches, and many others. 

Frequently overlooked was the fact that the origins of 
Thanksgiving Day seem to be altogether unrelated to 
modern commerce or government. Isidore S. Meyer, 
writing in the Contemporary Jewish Record (New York), 
for November-December, 1939, points out that the early 
settlers in Massachusetts observed both fast and Thanks- 
giving days, and that they did so because they were under 
the immediate influence of the Old Testament. 


During the early history of the United States there was 
no uniformity in the observance of Thanksgiving. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s designation of the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber was, however, followed consistently until the year 
1939. The observance in 1939 seems to have been so 
universally unsatisfactory that uniformity would be highly 
desirable in future years. However, confusion in regard 
to 1940 has already arisen because those printing calendars 
for next year have been uncertain about the date to desig- 
nate. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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